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sky), corrected proofs, dictated letters, kept up with politics,
and wrote his column under the heading, "A Writer's
Diary."
In his relations with Prince Meshchersky, Dostoevsky dis-
played a diplomacy that was surprising in one of his impul-
sive nature. Prince Meshchersky had literary pretensions, but
Dostoevsky was forced to revise all the articles his employer
sent him, and he apologized for this with the shrewdness of
a courtier. "Dear prince," he wrote once, "your answer to
the St. Petersburg News is elegant and clearly written, but
it is somewhat dry, somewhat challenging (it provokes a
quarrel), and perhaps its tone is not quite felicitous. ... I
am enclosing the answer that I have written myself. I have
inserted a few passages from your manuscript. But I may
have made mistakes; I should be very much obliged to you if
you would edit my text. . . ."
One day, however, Feodor Mikhailovich was penalized
for a mistake on the part of the noble publisher of The Citi-
zen. Prince Meshchersky sent him an article containing quo-
tations from the emperor's speech to a Kirghiz deputation.
Dostoevsky, who did not know that it was forbidden to
quote the words of the emperor or any members of his fam-
ily without a special authorization of a minister of the court,
published the article without complying with the usual for-
malities. This omission cost him a fine of twenty-five rubles
and two days' imprisonment. But what was that compared
with the months of detention in the Alexis Ravelin! Dosto-
evsky joyously submitted to his imprisonment. His wife
brought him linen and food, and his friends carne to visit
him. He even took advantage of his confinement to reread
Victor Hugo's Les Miserables, about which he wrote, "It
is very lucky for me to have been imprisoned, because other-